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bodies? They become intermixed with the soil and earth and form the 
very substances which we said in the first place were necessary for the 
nourishment of the plant life. Therefore, bacteria form the connecting 
link and complete the cycle between the animal kingdom and the soil; 
and from the soil we go to plant life, from plant life to animal life, 
and from animal life back to the soil by means of bacteria and so on 
around forever. We should not speak slightingly of these organisms, 
because we have just seen how difficult it would be for life to continue 
if they were not present on the earth. Only a small number of them 
have the dread power of producing disease. 

Many endeavors were made to show some relation between micro¬ 
organisms and disease, but it was not until 1867 that any disease was 
proved to be due to one special organism. Tn this year, Davaine and 
Pollender both demonstrated the germ which causes anthrax, a disease 
found in cows, and affecting human beings in the form of a pustule. 

In 1870 Lord Lister suggested that, as carbolic acid was found to 
stop the process of putrefaction and fermentation, it might be applied 
to wounds undergoing suppuration, a process that was thought to be 
closely allied to these changes. He tried it and obtained most satis¬ 
factory results. The use of the carbolic spray in operations and carbolic 
solutions for washing wounds soon resulted in a marvellous reduction 
of suppurating wounds. From this discovery has grown our present 
system of antiseptic surgery. 

(To be continued.) 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES 

By KATHARINE DE WITT 
Graduate Illinois Training School 

January 19—Sunday.—I was on duty in the morning. Mr. 
Mackay, a pneumonia case, who has been delirious, is quite himself 
again. He drew a rosary from under him and said, “ My dear little 
wife is very religious and brought me this to pray with, but it s mighty 
uncomfortable to sit on.” He is still very ill and has been on egg-nogg 
diet until to-day, when Dr. Miles ordered for him “ anything he likes,” 
a more sudden change than is usual. The results remain to be seen. 

Jennie, who, for three weeks has worried me to pieces by her fuss¬ 
ing and nervousness, repaid me for it all to-day by telling me she had 
never heard me say, “ I haven’t time to do it.” I want to remember 
that; it may help me with some other patient. 
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January 20—Monday.—A red-letter day, because I got my three 
patients, who have been in bed so long, up,—Mrs. Appe, Jennie and 
Mrs. Bates. Nothing delights me as much, though I nearly broke my 
back in assisting them, they are so weak. Myrtle is growing into a 
much sweeter child and follows me like a little dog. Bridget, who likes 
to direct all the nurses, told me there was no heat in room 216 and I must 
see the engineer about it immediately. I thought I would first investi¬ 
gate it myself, and found the steam not turned on! 

The little Dawes baby had an operation for its hare-lip. 

Mr. Mackay, my pneumonia ease, is doing well. 

January 21—Tuesday.—Mr. Mackay is much worse, back on liquid 
diet; new packings and cotton jackets, and pneumonia is threatened in 
the other lung. 

The poor little Dawes baby died last night and lay all day like a 
little marble angel in its crisp white dress on a pillow in one of the 
unused rooms. They say its mother is not very sorry. I suppose she 
realized that it* would always be deformed and unhealthy, and so is glad 
it is better off; but she is a very strange woman. The baby’s nurse is 
one of the Gamp variety, a fat old Englishwoman who nearly killed the 
baby with her trottings and singing, but who was faithful. She felt 
the importance of her position to-day, and was dressed in black with 
a queer white tie and queerer mixture. She exhibited the poor little 
baby to all who wanted to see it, talked to each confidentially about how 
Mrs. Dawes tried to dock her wages by a dollar, and would appear at 
the nurse-room asking for something to “ comfort her spirits.” I could 
not help liking the odd old thing. One queer thing happened. Miss 
Burns, our blind patient,—totally blind,—asked to go in to “ see ” the 
baby, and did go. She does everything any one else does. I can never 
realize that she is blind. I took Mrs. Bates for a ride in a wheeled-chair 
and we went to the children’s floor, where I had a good time hugging 
Alden and Katie and a dozen others all at once. 

January 22—Wednesday.—I moved three of my patients and am 
too tired to write. 

January 23—Thursday.—Jennie has rheumatism now and is mak¬ 
ing herself and every one else miserable. 

January 24 — Friday.—Miss Blount and I were on alone until four, 
and how we rushed! Mr. Mackay is worse. Mrs. Scannell had a tem¬ 
perature of 105° and poor Mr. Sanger was in such dreadful pain I had 
to call Dr. Allen. Miss Sawyer, who has a dreadful eye, paralyzed by 
spilling ammonia into it, made life a burden to me. She rang her bell 
every five minutes, calling for different doctors. At last she vowed 
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that she had a fever and her sister must be sent for. I took her tem¬ 
perature and found it normal. Poor thing! She said later she was 
sorry she had troubled us so, and I forgave her. 

January 25—Saturday.—I was on late and had a rumpus with 
Dr. Allen about making rounds. We both melted at the last and parted 
m peace. 

January 26—Sunday.—Mrs. Nielson, Mrs. Appe and Jennie are 
so good to me! They always welcome me so eagerly in the morning, it 
makes the daj r begin happily. Mrs. Appe sat up for two hours and a-half 
without getting tired. Jennie’s friends brought her some flowers and 
she gave me a lovely rose. I tested a specimen of urine and found that 
it contained sugar. 

January 27—Monday.—Mrs. Appe was dressed to-day and walked 
a little. She is such a sweet little woman! Mrs. Bates had a dreadful 
relapse last night; they thought she would not live. When I went in 
to see her this morning she lay panting for breath, but even in that 
dreadfully weak state, when she could hardly speak, she asked me to 
wash her face and hands. She is so fond of being washed. 

Mr. Mackay passed a crisis bravely during the night and will gain 
now, we hope. Dr. Toler says his temperature fell suddenly and they 
“ just poured whiskey down him.” 

January 28—Tuesday.—Miss Potter came to the hospital at noon 
and has the nicest room on our floor; she was a little lonely. 

January 29—Wednesday.—Miss Potter was a little better. Mary 
Wales came to see her in the afternoon. I took her to the children's 
ward and she was so touched that she cried. 

January 30—Thursday.—A horrid day! I was late with my work 
and Miss Fife went into Mrs. Bates' room before I had fixed it and was 
much vexed it looked so bad. 

January 31—Friday.—My last day at the private hospital for the 
present, I suppose, as they usually change me about the first of the 
month. My patients are all so nice, I hate to leave them. 

February 1—Saturday.—I am changed, as I expected, and to 
Ward E, in the public hospital, which is a woman's medical ward. 
Jennie cried when I said good-by to her. bless her heart! 

I have twelve women to take care of; nearly all are in bed and 
pretty sick. One woman’s head was covered with vermin. I cut her 
hair and worked over her for two hours, but even then she had to be put 
on a clean bed in the afternoon. It made me feel sick all day. I worked 
very hard, and I do love the private hospital. 

February 2—Sunday.—I had the morning off, and when we went 
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on in the afternoon we found a tiny baby, only a few hours old, out in 
the kitchen in a wash-boiler. Its mother was one of my patients and 
1 am so glad I escaped its arrival. Miss Thayer, the head-nurse, and 
I were on alone and had to work very hard, as the morning work was 
not finished. There is one such funny patient, named Annie. She 
was half delirious and called Miss Thayer “ a jevil ” for making her take 
her medicine. She made faces at me all the while I was sponging her 
because I helped give the medicine. 

February 3—Monday.—A typical Ward E day. I had to help the 
senior nurse with her work this morning. A nurse from Ward S was 
sent up to help in the ward, and even then we did not get through. 
This afternoon, Miss Haynes and I were on alone until three, and I 
never had such a confused time. Miss Haynes had to finish her morning 
work, and I had to see to the medicine and go over to the executive 
building three times for discharges. In the midst of it all, two women 
were nauseated and had to have their beds changed, and there was one 
catheterization. The girl who waits on the patients fell sick and went 
to bed, and so they all shouted to us for everything. Our best helper 
left, and Dr. Bruce came up and asked for serums and solutions. Two 
very sick new patients came in, who had to be undressed and have their 
clothes listed. Our little new baby died. 

We have a prisoner as a patient, and an officer stays with her all 
the time. In the midst of all our rush, two good ladies appeared and 
gave Miss Haynes and me tracts, and wished to talk with us personally, 
but we couldn’t stop. Fortunately, Miss Haynes is a good-humored girl, 
and though we were nearly worn out with the rush and worry, we 
laughed over it. I do not believe I could have stood it if she had been 
cross. 

February 4 —Tuesday.—The morning was difficult, as usual, but 
uneventful. I had my half day and was glad of a chance to rest. 

February 5—Wednesday.—Miss Haynes cannot get used to the 
medical work and the sponging yet. Her side is much harder than mine, 
and yesterday at eleven o’clock she had finished only three of her twelve 
patients. I was through with mine and went over to her side with my 
slap-dash methods, and by twelve o’clock we had done eight more. Our 
sickest typhoid died yesterday morning, and we have had several new 
and very sick patients admitted. 

February 6—Thursday.—Miss Haynes has been changed to 
Ward F, and Miss Camp, who is used to medical work and gets through 
much better, takes her place. I am sorry to have Miss Haynes go, 
though, for she is so nice. We have an extra nurse, and a new head* 
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nurse. Miss Hale. Poor Miss Thayer was called home by bad news. 

My work remains the same, only I do not have to help on the other 
side and can take more time. Alice, the girl whose head was so bad, ia 
an interesting girl with an ugly disposition. She snarls at me all day 
long. I am afraid she is going to have a bed-sore. 

February 7—Friday.—It was hath day, and I got all my patients 
nice and clean. Alice was more agreeable, for I tried hard to suit her. 
Poor little Annie had a slight hemorrhage and is very delirious. I had 
two hours off duty and went to the private hospital to see Miss Potter. 

February 8—Saturday.—When we reached the hospital we found 
that one of our patients had died very suddenly during the night from 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and one of my patients, an old woman, had 
been moved into a private room and was dying. The poor old thing 
had been delirious all the time and hard to care for. She died at noon. 

Poor little Annie, who made faces at me, had hemorrhages all day. 
We watched her carefully, but are afraid she cannot live. I spent all 
the afternoon in the linen-room, folding clothes. Just before I came 
away, Ada, our kitchen woman, brought me a piece of chocolate cake 
and a cup of milk. Annie seemed a little better as we left. 

February 9 —Sunday.— I was on in the morning, and we had a 
very decent time. We could not get the women to sweep the ward so 
we did it ourselves. 


(To be continued.) 



